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What Wh Like About 
he rutse a 


Companionship and a real opportunity to get acquainted. 
No question as to who is staying where. 

No transportation problems. 

Fresh lake air. 

A minimum of absence from the job back home. 

About two minutes from each stateroom to meetings. 

No discussions or ponderings on where-shall-we-eat. 

No dither over tickets. 

No extra charges for banquets, luncheons, or even breakfasts. 
No fussing with tips. 

No delay while the waitress divides one bill into five unequal parts. 
Sightseeing and shopping in Chicago is fun. 

We get a lot for our money. 


Only $10.00 down and the balance by April 1, makes for what will 
seem a free weekend lark on September 13-16. 


In fact, we like the whole idea and we have sent our reservations in to 


CARL PRAY 


PUBLIC LIBRARY, DETROIT 2, MICH. 
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Precepts of Progressive Library Planning 


An Address Given by OAKIE C. JOHNSON, Architect, 
Detroit City Engineer's Office, at the 
Michigan Library Association Conference, October 19, 1945 


HAVE been asked to speak to you on 
the precepts of progressive library 
planning rather than traditional. Li- 

brary buildings have assumed their rightful 
place in our present-day society as the demo- 
cratic purveyors of the freedom of thought. 
rhe thinking of all courageous pioneers in 
human history is placed within every man’s 
reach. A library is, in the first analysis, a 
device for humanity to gather knowledge 
and recreation through the written word. 
Perhaps in a later analysis one should con- 
sider the additional mediums of moving pic- 
tures and the audible word. The moving 
picture has captured the historic events of 
the past era in a highly dramatic manner 
and the recorded word has become an official 
means of preserving historic speeches. The 
new method of storing sound on spools of 
wire magnetically activated should open 
great possibilities for more direct ways of 
reaching the ‘‘ones who follow.” Certainly 
the military uses of these two latter means 
of communicating thought have proven the 
advantages to be gained in educational 
fields. It would be well to consider the addi- 
tion of the latter two mediums to the same 
structural entity as that provided for the 
written word. 

The problem of suitable housing for free 
access to these fountains of knowledge is a 
challenge to contemporary architects. The 
structure should reflect the high ideals and 
purposes of its existence; the building houses 
knowledge, and with added knowledge one 
gains culture and _ self-confidence. I feel 
that the building should again reflect, as a 
symbol, this progress of the mind. 

A library building should be lively and 
inviting, full of light and air, and a certain 
movement of line and space, in color and 
action; and yet with all this you should feel 
space molded around you as a_ protective 
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zone against noise intrusion. This means 
that the building should be scaled to human 
height, so that it doesn’t dwarf one. When 
I mention human scale, I would like to 
point out that the children’s section should 
be scaled down to their size. Have you ever 
walked into some majestic and ponderous 
enclosure, elegant though it might be, and 
felt awed by its immensity to the point where 
you edged over to some object within the 
space that held some sense of scale to you? 
I think that many of you recall that you 
were struck with a sense of timidity when 
you entered the ponderous portals of the 
local library and hied yourself through the 
gauntlet of supervisory eyes as you made for 
the children’s room—I know that I tip-toed 
through those moments. 

A monumental ostentation which tends to 
mark public buildings is incompatible to 
efficient library use; I refer to oversize lob- 
bies, memorial halls, and reading rooms so 
huge as to consume space needed elsewhere. 

The building must carry an appeal for 
adults too, now that adult education has 
made such wonderful progress. One learns 
to play music well by playing with the best 
masters. Americans would learn to study if 
they would read properly the great books 
of past years. The person whose interest is 
aroused to the point of entering the building 
is a potential patron of the muses. 


Before any person or committee commits 
themselves to a specific building site for a 
library, there are a number of basic precepts 
to follow. First, assuming that the need for 
the building has been established, the socio- 
logical aspects of establishing a library in a 
certain neighborhood must be considered. 
The texture of the neighborhood fabric 
must be tested for the general attitudes and 
tendencies of its residents This investiga- 
tion must be made in the small town proj- 





ects as well as for the large city neighbor- 
hood branch libraries. 


There is a method of procedure in archi- 
tectural design, which leads along a common 
line of investigation and then separates into 
the individual philosophy of certain camp 
followers. Each project has its very indi- 
vidual set of conditions and limitations, no 
two sets are alike. Each architect has his 
own philosophy of design, be it a deep- 
seated conviction in the genius of our own 
age, or the easier one of raking the minds of 
geniuses of past ages. It does resolve into a 
matter of interpreting the spiritual require- 
ments over and above the material functions 
so that the solution will surpass simple utili- 
tarian architecture. 

In the past we have had many libraries 
in which misguided civic pride has forced 
a false attempt at dignity, derived through 
the copying of outworn patterns, which 
merely succeed in being heavy, dull, even 
forbidding, very poorly lighted within, and 
excessive in construction costs. The exterior 
ornamentation is usually pretentious, but 
withdrawn, and carries no appeal to the 
average passerby to come inside. The beauty 
of a building is expressed through a persua- 
sively clear and straightforward statement 
of its functional purpose and structural sys- 
tem, dependent for its beauty on things 
more fundamental than historic detail. 

The motto of the American Library Asso- 
ciation is a banner to be followed: “BEST 
BOOKS FOR THE GREATEST NUMBER 
AT THE LEAST COST.” That motto is 
intelligent guidance for the practical con- 
siderations in the building of a library. Its 
consideration would encourage greater li- 
brary use by all ages and classes more effec- 
tively and intensively. 

The method of procedure in library de- 
sign which would assure a happy solution 
is typical of a progressive architect’s ap- 
proach to all design. The design approach 
takes place in three more or less distinct 
steps. First, the abstraction of the major 
theme, second, the abstraction in terms of 
space, and third, the architectural synthesis. 
This approach assures freedom from any 
preconceived ideas of form or style and en- 
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courages a natural and vital solution to the 
problem. I would like to elaborate on the 
procedure a bit so that it won't sound tog 
learnedly technical. 

After the intentions and purposes of the 
proposed project have been carefully re. 
viewed, the main theme of the project ought 
to be determined so that preliminary investi- 
gations may be made concerning only the 
most important issues. This program should 
endow the solution with its general char. 
acter. A careful analysis of all the spiritual 
and material functions of the ideal library 
should be resolved into their minutest de. 
tails. This period of investigation is entirely 
non-architectural, and all of the work must 
be in the abstract, not related to any past 
adaptation to existing conditions or pre. 
conceived conditions. 

The architectural analysis now translates 
the non-architectural analysis into a build 
ing program. This building or architectural 
program is the most prevalently neglected 
item in all architectural history. It is amaz 
ing how little consideration has been given 
to a qualified architectural program on proj- 
ects running from the private residence to 
multiple million dollar institutions. This 
qualified program can only be obtained after 
patient and persistent research and investi- 
gation into basic needs, ideal space needs for 
various functions, ideal relationships and 
disposition of areas, prediction of expanded 
functions and addition of new functions. 

Charles Mohrhardt of the Detroit Public 
Library can vouch for this stage of the pro- 
gram, because with his aid, we have just 
recently demonstrated the value of tabulated 
studies of space to book-volume ratios in 
the most workable branch libraries in De- 
troit. We arrived at some very interesting 
and valuable data, very important to the 
writing of the program. There are several 
formulas that may be followed in arriving 
at room sizes and from them are made esti- 
mates of the volumes to be housed, but to 
date there are no generally known means of 
determining the reader area required pet 
unit of volumes housed. This is a job for 
more tabulated investigation; that is, to 
tabulate the number of persons who take 4 
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book off the shelves and want facilities for 
sitting down to brief the book before taking 
it home, or to skip read it and not take it 
home. The bookmobile is on the one ex- 
treme and the large memorial hall type of 
reading room on the other extreme. These 
various ratios and factors become tools for 
the architect in his work. 


The specific space requirements for the 
stock of books and other records for various 
operations entailed in administering a li- 
brary and for the convenience and necessities 
of a staff, must be arrived at through a de- 
tailed study of the situation and activities of 
the library. A suggested flow chart or time- 
relationship diagram should be furnished 
the architect. It will become his responsi- 
bility to relate these functions and provide 
for a flexible arrangement. A progressive 
architect will ask you to estimate your future 
needs in all of these functions. The archi- 
tect will then make schematic and flow proc- 
ess drawings, establishing ideal organization 
of the many functions. New building meth- 
ods may at this time suggest themselves as 
ideally suited to this particular organization 
of elements; if so, they should be examined 
and tested to prove their practicality. 

In concluding this second stage of the de- 
sign procedure the architect should have 
before him a detailed program, the ideal 
space arrangement for function of depart- 
ments, the ideal schemes of inter-relation- 
ship, as well as all the elements relating to 
building methods. 

A certain percentage of wall space in any 
room may be assigned to bookshelving, and 
this percentage would influence the exterior 
character of the walls of that room. In an 
average traditional closed-plan type, about 
60 per cent of the periphery of the room is 
available for shelving. In the modern open- 
plan type of room about 65 per cent is avail- 
able for shelving. 

To gain additional advantages in the 
open-type plan, the book ranges are set 
along one side wall and will utilize about 
30 per cent of the floor area and provide efhi- 
cient side lighting. This wall should prefer- 
ably face north or east. Because of the higher 
efficiency of alcove type open shelving, the 
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height of the shelving can be cut to six 
shelves high, and the first, or bottom shelf 
lifted to a height of 20 inches, thus pulling 
the titles of the books to a more concentrated 
visual range. 

My observation in existing libraries is that 
most people are reluctant to assume an un- 
gainly crouched position in order to read 
the titles of the books on low shelves; and 
in checking that observation, I have found 
that those lower books move very slowly. It 
is interesting to note that the eye level books 
move the fastest. Isn’t it then reasonable to 
concede the disadvantage of less visual con- 
trol over the alcove arrangement of book- 
shelves, to gain a more advantageous reader 
use? In many cases it is possible to face the 
open end of the alcoves toward the control 
desk. This alcove type book storage provides 
an attractive informal lounge arrangement 
of seating which encourages readers to brief 
books in comfort. The institutionalized for- 
mality of the regularly spaced tables and 
straight-back chairs is not conducive to read- 
ing room use. Working with actual cases I 
have found ‘that the alcove type of book 
storage with the balance of the room free of 
books provides 40 per cent more book ca- 
pacity than the peripheral type. 

There is a desirable number of seats re- 
quired in general reading rooms for various 
uses; and various authorities use factors de- 
rived from the number of square feet de- 
sired per each seat. This figure runs from 
20 to 50 square feet; the 20 square feet is 
minimum for children and the 50 square 
feet is optimum for the informal type of 
adult reading room. I repeat my previous 
statement that these figures do not provide 
the factor of the volume of books per seat. A 
spot check of several of the Detroit branches 
ran about 150 books per seat for reading 
rooms, and about 100 books per seat in ref- 
erence rooms where the seating is single 
desks with chairs. 


With the third step of architectural syn- 
thesis the architect has very concrete realities 
to deal with. Site limitations, local laws and 
ordinances, economics of space enclosure, 
orientation relating to the directions of the 

(Continued on page 18) 





Junior Members Round Table of the 


Michigan Library Association 


By BUDD L. 


HIS ponderous title serves to name 

an organization of Michigan librar- 

ians who have been in the profession 
ten years or less. The national. movement, 
from which our state group ultimately re- 
ceived its impetus, started back in 1931 at 
the American Library Association Confer- 
ence in New Haven. At that time an in- 
formal group of younger librarians decided 
that newcomers to the profession would ap- 
preciate an organization of their own within 
the A.L.A., which would “help the individual 
member to orient himself in his profession, 
and in its organizations, national, regional, 
state and local; and [which would] promote 
a greater feeling of responsibility for the 
development of library service and librarian- 
ship.” This quotation—again a bit on the 
heavy side—stems from the constitution 
which formally organized the Junior Mem- 
bers Round Table of the A.L.A. at the Bos- 
ion conference in 1941. 


The Michigan group of junior librarians 
started its career in 1937, and until war was 
declared, it was very active and successful. 
Of course the war years, with the accom- 
panying difhculties in transportation, the 
rapid changes in personnel, and the added 
work for everyone, saw a drastic reduction in 
the membership and activities of our state 
group. But now the war is over, and the 
new officers feel confident that younger li- 
brarians throughout the state will again wel- 
come the opportunities for social and pro- 
fessional contacts which active participation 
in this group offers them. There already 
have been some good signs of reviving in- 
terest. Thirty three librarians from all over 
the state turned out for the JMRT breakfast 
at the M.L.A. conference in Detroit this fall, 


GAMBEE, 


Chairman 


and thirty-five members of the Detroit group 
enjoyed the Hallowe’en party which began 
their activities for the season. It begins to 
look as if this year we could again have the 
spring rally which was formerly a_ ver 
popular annual feature. 

Now something about the plans of the 
Michigan JMRT for the coming year. First, 
the dues remain at their pre-war level of 25 
cents per member. The officers, besides the 
president, are Betty Lombard Jones of the 
Grand Rapids Public Library, vice-presi- 
dent, and Margaret Keefe of the Kalamazoo 
Public Library, secretary-treasurer. ‘These 
officers are charged with encouraging the 
formation of local chapters, arranging for 
the spring rally as well as the fall meeting 
at the M.L.A. conference, and co-ordinating 
any statewide projects which the Junior 
may undertake. 

The JMRT has engaged in many projects. 
For example, the state group in its palmier 
days put out its own bulletin, and also the 
very useful Directory of Michigan Librar- 
ians, which certainly deserves a new edition. 
Last year the M.L.A. entrusted to the Detroit 
Juniors the task of planning for the Walden 
Woods Institute; this unfortunately had to 
be postponed because of the War. The De 
troit group is also much interested in the 
possibility of getting out a regular digest of 
professional literature. These few examples 
show the types of work in which various 
groups of Juniors have engaged, and there 
have been many successful social activities 
as well. 

There is much to be done—much which 
confronts Junior Members with a challenge 
to prove their ability for making worthwhile 
contributions to their profession. 











REMINDER 
The American Library Association has a new Division of 
Public Libraries 
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More people consider reading their favorite 
recreation than choose any other single diversion. 
[he majority also prefer newspapers and maga- 
zines to books, according to a survey made by the 
National Opinion Research Center, University of 
Denver, for the American Library Association and 
17 co-operating city libraries in the United States. 

Reading is named as a favorite spare time di- 
version by 41 per cent of adults. Second in popu- 
larity are arts, crafts, or fine arts which are men- 
tioned by 16 per cent. Sports are the favorite way 
of spending spare time for 11 per cent of the 
people. 

Of those interviewed, 56 per cent say they 
spend an hour a day or more reading newspapers 
and magazines, while 22 per cent say they spend 
that much time reading books. 

People’s reading interests vary to some extent 
according to their education, sex and age. Wheth- 
er an individual’s educational experience has in- 
cluded college, high school, or only grade school 
training, makes a significant difference in his 
interests. Reading is listed as a favorite diversion 
by 62 per cent of the college group, 43 per cent 
of the high school group, and only 33 per cent of 
the grade school group. Likewise 41 per cent of 
those with a college background—but only 13 per 
cent of those who have not gone beyond grade 
school—spend at least an hour a day reading books. 
However, more than half the persons in all three 
education groups spend an hour a day or more 
reading newspapers and magazines. 

About the same proportion of men as of wom- 
en like to spend their spare time reading; how- 
ever, significant differences appear in their read- 
ing tastes. Women tend to spend more time 
reading books than men do, while men spend 
considerably more time than women reading 
newspapers and magazines. For example, 21 per 
cent of the men interviewed—in contrast to 14 
per cent of the women—spend two hours a day 
or more reading newspapers and magazines. 

Little difference is shown between younger and 
older adults in their liking for reading. Persons 
10 and over spend somewhat less time than those 
under 40 reading books and somewhat more time 
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reading newspapers and magazines. 

The survey also reveals that people know little 
about the financing of public libraries. Nearly 
half of the people—45 per cent—are unaware that 
they themselves are supporting their public li- 
braries through taxes they pay, and a majority— 
63 per cent—do not know whether or not these 
taxes provide sufficient funds for adequate library 
service. ; 

Those who say that they know how their li- 
braries are financed and those who make a guess 
—55 per cent in all—were also asked to name the 
sources of such revenue. Most of the replies indi- 
cate that the people in these 17 cities realize that 
their public libraries are supported in part at 
least by taxes, with city taxes named most often. 
A number speak of taxes or public funds in gen- 
eral without mentioning any unit of government. 
A few think that their local public libraries secure 
funds from county, state, or federal taxes. Other 
answers include gifts, donations, endowments, or 
charity. Many cite more than one source of fi- 
nancial support. 

Persons in all walks of life indicate a definite 
lack of information about the financing of public 
libraries. However, those who actually use their 
public libraries, including a.higher proportion of 
the better off and better educated than of the 
less privileged groups, are somewhat more famil- 
iar with library financing than are people who do 
not patronize libraries or those who say they do 
not read books at all. Of regular library patrons, 
54 per cent either do not know or are uncertain 
about sources of revenue for public libraries in 
their city. Of people who read but secure books 
elsewhere, 67 per cent do not know or are un- 
certain. Of those who say they do not read books, 
84 per cent are unfamiliar or uncertain about 
how public libraries are supported. 

To obtain a scientifically accurate cross-section 
of opinion in each of the 17 cities, NORC’S inter- 
viewers talked with a typical miniature of the 
civilian adult population including the proper 
proportion—in every standard-of-living bracket— 
of men and women, old and young, and various 
minority groups. Surburban areas were excluded. 
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A.L.A. National Relations Office 


HE National Relations Office of the 

American Library Association is es- 

tablished for the purpose of provid- 
ing a means through which libraries may 
call to the attention of appropriate national 
organizations, federal officials, and others, 
the vital contribution which library service 
can make and is making in American life 
and the essential nature of that service to 
civilized living. ‘The office is also established 
to enable the library profession to partici- 
pate fully in the cultural and intellectual 
development of the United States through 
work with those associations and officials 
upon whom this responsibility also falls. 


* * * 


The functions of the office are, within the 
scope of the Federal Relations Committee, 


. Secure information concerning activities which 
are national in scope which affect libraries or 
in which libraries should participate. 
Transmit such information together with perti- 
nent comments and background material to 
the appropriate officials, boards and commit- 
tees of the American Library Association, state 
library associations, and state library agencies, 
and to individual libraries and librarians. 

3. Assist in providing representation for the li- 
brary profession wherever such representation 
will promote the objectives of the library pro- 
fession. 

4. Participate in the initiation of activities which 
will enable libraries to fulfill their obligation 
of providing free and adequate library re- 
sources to all the people of the United States. 

5. Provide facilities for the interpretation of li- 
brary service problems, potentialities, and 
needs, to organizations, and government offi- 
cials located in Washington, and to members 
of Congress. 

. Attempt to correlate and co-ordinate federal 
relations activities of the A.L.A. 


* * * 


The primary purpose of the A.L.A. Na- 
tional Relations Office is to advance and 
protect the interests of libraries and of the 
people who use libraries, in so far as those 
interests may be helped or hurt by legisla- 
tion, regulation or other government action. 


The program of activities must at all 


times remain flexible because the Office will 
have to concern itself much of the time with 
the library implications of proposals made 
by others without due recognition of thos 
implications. 


One principle will, however, control all 


action. The A.L.A., through this Office, will 
seek no advantage for itself, no special priv. 
ileges for its members; it will work for the 
improvement of libraries as agencies for the 
dissemination of information, the diffusion 
and advancement of knowledge, and for the 
extension of library service to all of the peo. 
ple of the United States. 


Important planks now in the Association's 


platform are: 


ke. 


Disposal of surplus property to educational 
agencies including libraries with such _prior- 
ties and special price concessions as are spe 
cifically provided for in the Surplus Property 
Act (Public Law 457). 


. Transfer of surplus Army and Navy library 


books (if there is any surplus) to the states for 
use primarily in extending library service to 
the rural areas. 


. Recognition by government of the essentiality 


of library materials and service in any research 
program. 


. Inclusion of library employees in Federal So | 


cial Security. 


. Adequate provision for libraries in any public 


works proposals which may be advanced. 


. Maintenance of low postal rates on books 


shipped to or by libraries. 


/. Federal aid for demonstrations of public Ii 


brary service as a first step toward Federal 
assistance in the establishment, maintenance, 
improvement, and equalization of library serv: 
ice for all of the population. 


. An improved program of Document distribu- 


tion which will recognize libraries as primary 
outlets for the dissemination of information 
and as the best repositories for reference and 
research materials. 


Help Wanted—Situation Wanted 
As an added service to readers of The 
Michigan Librarian classified advertising ofa 
professional nature will be accepted at the 
rate of five cents per word; $1.00 minimum 
charge. Deadline: a month preceding pub 
lication date. 
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This year seems to be starting out with a 
showing of enthusiasm which is very satis- 
fying and stimulating to your president. 
May we all carry through our projects and 
assignments to a conclusion of which we 
may be justly proud! 

Mr. Ulveling, in his presidential address, 
(A.L.A. Bulletin, July, 1945) has given the 
librarians of America a vigorous slogan for 
the year: In the People’s Interest—Organ- 
ized Co-operation, at all Levels. We can do 
no better than to adopt that as our slogan 
in Michigan for this year. I like his phrase 
organized co-operation because it implies 
accomplishing something rather than just 
planning something. I hope at the end of 
the year we will be able to point to several 
real accomplishments. 

As a climax to this year’s activities, we 
will all gather an the S. S. South American 
on September 13 for our first annual con- 
vention cruise tour. Since this is the largest 
American ship on the Great Lakes and holds 
525 passengers, there will be room for us 
all and for our friends. Do you remember 
that we had over 600 at the meeting at Lan- 
sing when the first state aid checks were given 
out? Let’s try to break that record this year 
on the cruise. The more librarians and 
friends of librarians there are on board, the 
fewer outsiders to be bored by us. We have 
a good time and a profitable time when we 
get together, so come one, come all. 


— 








CHECK UP! 


The program has not taken shape at this 
early date. It may take some juggling to 
work in all the section and business meetings 
but it can be done. There should be an 
opportunity for at least two good speakers, 
one on Saturday evening at Mackinac Island 
and the other on Monday morning at Chi- 
cago. And in between, we will be talking, 
talking, in the manner of all librarians 
everywhere. 


The shortage of librarians concerns us all. 
There is a committee of M.L.A. working on 
recruiting plans and the School Libraries 
Section is doing likewise. Between them we 
will find some good material for future 
librarians. 

The scholarship funds are increasing so 
nicely that we will be able to use some of 
them to help these new recruits prepare 
themselves for their chosen profession. The 
Constance Bement Fund is planned especi- 
ally for this. If you have not already sent 
in your contribution, mail your check to the 
Treasurer of the Association. 


The president wishes to express her ap- 
preciation of the cordial friendly manner 
with which all have responded to requests 
for help, especially in committee appoint- 
ments. It makes all the difference in the 
world to know that the Association at large 
is supporting its officers. 

ADELINE COOKE 








NOW is a good time to make a careful checking of the Huntting Lists 
for 1945 to discover what important books you may have overlooked. 


Be Sure That Titles - Subject To Hard Use - Are Ordered 
““HUNTTING BOUND IN BUCKRAM’”: 


THE H. R. HUNTTING COMPANY 


SPRINGFIELD 5, MASS. 


Library Specialists 





Any Book = 


Of Any Publisher <- 


In Any Binding 





December, 1945 








Selected titles from a list of books pre- 
pared at the Detroit Public Library for the 
librarian returning from military service. A 
period of two weeks is given the veteran to 
orient himself to his profession; time to esti- 
mate changes in the library world before 
plunging into his particular duties. These 
books were considered the most important 
books and pamphlets published since 1942 
on or allied to libraries. 


Carnovsky, Leon, and Martin, Lowell, ed. 
The Library in the Community. (Univer- 
sity of Chicago. Studies in Library Sci- 
ence.) University of Chicago Press. 1944. 
258p. 

Chicago, University. Graduate Library 
School. Library Institute. The Reference 
Function of the Library; Papers Presented 
before the Library Institute at the Uni- 
versity of Chicago. 1942 ed. by Pierce 
Butler. Chicago. University of Chicago 
Press. 1943. 366p. 

Hutchins, Margaret. Introduction to Refer- 
ence Work. Chicago. A.L.A. 1944. 214p. 


Joeckel, Carleton B. Post-war Standards for 
Public Libraries. Chicago. A.L.A. 19453. 
92p. 


McDiarmid, E. W., and McDiarmid, John. 
Administration of the American Public 
Library. Chicago. A.L.A. 1943. 250p. 


A Suggested List for Professional Reading 
1942-1945 





McDonald, G. D. Educational Motion Pic. 


tures and Libraries. Chicago. A.LA, 
1942. 183p. Bu. 
Michigan. State Board for Libraries. 4 


Postwar Public Works Program for a State 
Library Building, A State Law Library, 4 


State Plan for Regional and County Li. van 
braries. Lansing. Author. 1943. 28p. 
Minneapolis Public Library. Patrons Are Fitti 
People; How to Be a Model Librarian, 
Prepared by a committee of the Minneap- 
olis Public Library Staff. Chicago. A.L.A, 
1945. 39p. 
Rider, Fremont. The Scholar and the Fu. Not 
ture of the Research Library: A Problem 
and Its Solution. N. Y. Hadham Pres. 
1944. 236p. 
Rossell, Beatrice S$. Public Libraries in the 
Life of the Nation. Chicago. A.L.A. 1943. 
105p. Wri 


Salamanca, Lucy. Fortress of Freedom: The 
Story of the Library of Congress. Phila. 
delphia. J. B. Lippincott Co. 1942. 445p. 
Waples, Douglas, ed. Print, Radio, and Film Ff 
in a Democracy. (University of Chicago) Chi 
Studies in Library Science.) Chicago. 7 
University of Chicago Press. 1942. 197p. 7 
(Out of print) 
Wilson, L. R. Library Planning; A Working § 


Memorandum. (Planning for Libraries, 7 
No. 4). Chicago. A.L.A. 1944. 93 p. 


Allied Material of Interest 


Barzun, Jacques. Teacher in America. 1945. 
Boston. Little. 321p. 

Flesch, R. F. Marks of Readable Style; A 
Study in Adult Education. (Columbia 
University Teachers College. Contribu- 
tion to Education. No. 897). 1943. 69p. 

Kaplan, A. A. Socio-Economic Circumstances 
and Adult Participation in Certain Cul- 
tural and Educational Activities. (Colum- 
bia University Teachers College. Contri- 
bution to Education. No. 889). 1943. 152p. 

Michigan Council on Adult Education. Or- 
ganizing a Community Council. (Bulletin 
No. 330). Lansing. Michigan Superintend- 
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ent of Public Instruction. 1944. 22p. 

Michigan Council on Adult Education. Edu 
cation for Home and Family Living 
(Michigan Department of Public Instruc 
tion. Bulletin No. 331). 1944. 25p. ' 

Michigan, Superintendent of Public Instruc | me 
tion. The Michigan Experimental Pro 
gram in Adult Education. (Bulletin No. 

3044). 

National Education Association, Educational f 
Policies Commission. Education for All eh 
American Youth. 1944. 42Ip. 

Van Doren, Mark. Liberal Education. N.Y. 

Hall. 1943. 186p. 20 
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But they don’t fit her! 


Of course, they don’t. 
They’re much too large. Those clothes 
were made for Big Sister. 


Fitting a child’s mind into reference 
works beyond her age limit is equally 
as unwise as fitting her body into 
outsize clothes. She is left 
bewildered, uncertain, confused by 
writing that is scaled to a mature mind. 


Not so with Britannica Junior, 
the encyclopaedia prepared especially 
for children. It makes no attempt 
to cover both adult and children’s 
reference fields. Its 12 volumes 
are all intended for the use of 
children in the elementary grades. 


Written by more than 200 educators and librarians— 
each an authority in his own field— 
Britannica Junior contains more 
than 4000 pages of fascinating, 
informative material. Yet it is written 
in the direct, simple language of boys and girls. 


Children will find library assignments 
a fascinating adventure when they use 
Britannica Junior. They will develop a taste 
for knowledge, a thirst for information when 
facts are presented so simply, so understandably. 


=> FEATURES YOU'LL APPRECIATE: 


© READY-REFERENCE VOLUME. A full-size volume, 

giving quick information on more than 20,000 subjects, 

with over 50,000 references to further information in 

the set. Aids the student in looking up information independently 

of adult help. Develops the habit of using an index. 

@ ILLUSTRATIONS AND BINDINGS. Britannica Junior is 

profusely and colorfully illustrated. The handsome bindings 
are washable and durable, will stand up under handling. 


Please send, without cost or obligation, additional 
information about Britannica Junior. 














Name— Address. ah ae 
ENCYCLOPAEDIA BRITANNICA City_ << 
Dept. 115-M Library Position 
Please send information about Encyclopaedia Britannica () 
20 N. WACKER DRIVE ¢ CHICAGO 6, ILLINOIS Britannica World Atlas [_) 


Michigan Library Association 


Estimated Income—1946 


Bank balance Nov. 14, 1945 $2985.60 
(including all funds as follows) 
ED Selig daenane-y-dn pe kaelae hue wuel $312.76 
MN IN NE os ica og ev ovove lave vintolane wiaietbvs olele-enene 319.00 
Marion Packard Trustee Fund 


Elizabe 
Manistee 
in Ann 
Oklahor 
1075.40 homa, 0} 


—— miss. SO 
Cash balance 1910.20 job is th 


Net cost of October and December issues ‘purchas: 
of Michigan Librarian (estimate) 400. io be fil 
All other expenses to December 31, 1945 (estimate) ; There i: 


Estimated balance January 1, 1946 1260.20 on “a 
Estimated income ll 
Dues, Personal 2200.00 oage 
Dues, Institutional 300.00 me 
Advertising 750.00 A lib 
Space rental 300.00 English 
Subscriptions and sales of Michigan Librarian 25.00 19th cer 
Registration fees 200.00 


ton Ne 


ne Michige 


crease t 


200,000 

Budget—1946 85 

A.L.A. membership and development fund .........................$ 100.00 P a 
Executive board and Advisory council © consul 
Committees a Pal 
Library law revision pe Co 
Scholarship andi 
Institutes pesae 
Elections inthe 
Membership elie 
Auditing; Constitution; Federal relations; Legislative; Nominating; marria 
Planning; Public relations; Publications; Salary, staff and tenure; | 
Staff associations; and others 300. The 
Districts (7) ’ the co 
Sections and Round Tables (10) ers’ As 
Children’s; Reference; Trustees; School libraries; Cataloging; Col- sented 
lege; County; Hospital; Adult Education; Juniors ................. 150.00 Detroi 
Michigan Librarian time o 
Office expenses ment 
Bank service charges : impor 
Bonding fee for treasurer . of son 
os elit bisected acadssiiie ice gaoaacn dis E Sir D 
Postage and express y broug 
Stationery and supplies . dix. | 
Telephone and telegraph ' lection 
Conference i pany’ 


Ral 
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BEHIND THE STACKS 








By ERNEST Pf. 


Elizabeth Thomas, formerly librarian of the 
Manistee High School, writes: “When I arrived 
in Ann Arbor this year, Mr. Love, head of the 
Oklahoma A. & M. Library at Stillwater, Okla- 
homa, offered me a job which was too good to 
miss. So here I am, out of teaching entirely. The 
job is that of Bibliographer—which I would call, 
‘purchasing agent,’ for the collection here needs 
io be filled out in spots and generally enlarged. 
There is $50,000 to spend this year and for sev- 
eral years to come, and it is my job and pleasure 
to spend it! A Scotch woman’s dream!” Miss 
Thomas’ address is: 308 W. Maple Street, Still- 


water, Okla. 
* * 


A library containing over 10,000 volumes of 
English and American literature of the 18th and 
19th centuries, owned by the late Dr. R. Adling- 
f ton Newman, Detroit, has been purchased by 
Michigan State College. The addition will in- 
crease the holdings of the college library to over 
200,000 volumes.  , ‘ 


Several staff changes have recently been made 
in the State Library. Helen Clark, after February 
\, 1946, will be in a new role of Public Library 
Consultant. Evelyn Parks, for the past year act- 
ing Public Library Consultant, will become Trus- 
tee Consultant. Jeanette Johnson, formerly li- 
brarian of the Three Rivers High School Library, 
succeeds Betsy Anderson as Library Consultant 
in the Cadillac area. Miss Anderson has resigned 
to be married. (We haven't the details on Betsy's 
marriage.) ‘i ae 

The Friends of the Detroit Public Library, with 
the co-operation of the Automobile Manufactur- 
ers’ Association and co-operating companies, pre- 
sented an exhibition of automotive history in the 
Detroit Public Library, November 12-30. At the 
time of the opening of the exhibition, announce- 
ment was made of the acquisition, by gift, of an 
important collection in the field. This collection 
of some eighty volumes was originally owned by 
Sir David L. Goldsmid-Stern-Salomons and was 
brought to this country by the late Vincent Ben- 
dix. The R. L. Polk Company presented the col- 
lection to the Library to commemorate the com- 
pany’s seventy-fifth anniversary. 


* * * 


Ralph Ulveling, Mabel Conat, and Hobart Cof- 
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MILLER 


fey are getting involved in promoting a project to 
revise and then publish a listing of the news- 
papers of the state which are being preserved by 
libraries. Original work on this project was done 
in 1942 by the planning committee and their list 
has been of value to library reference workers 
who required material which could be located 
only through local news sources. 

As chairman of the M.L.A. Reference Section, 
John Lorenz will be in charge of bringing the 
list up to date. Librarians who keep a file of 
their local newspapers should send him a memo 
giving the name of the paper and the date of the 
earliest issue in their files. 


The Grand Rapids Public Library sponsored a 
meeting October 3, of all school librarians and 
English teachers of the city. Mrs. Bernice Gantt, 
presided and discussed the services offered by the 
public library. 


* * * 


Grace England, librarian of the Downtown Li- 
brary, Detroit, flew to Columbus, Ohio, on No- 
vember 28, to speak at a Zonta Club luncheon. 
She was back in Detroit in time to be present at 
a dinner of the Michigan Chapter of the Special 
Libraries Association. 


Olive Miller, librarian of the beaverton Rural 
Agriculture School, several years ago decided to 
discontinue fines on overdue books since she was 
convinced that it is better to have a student re- 
turn a book because it is the right thing to do, than 
because he fears a penalty. By her present meth- 
od, students are just as careful to avoid overdues 
as they were by the fine system. The saving of 
the librarian’s time is a worthwhile consideration. 
She would be very reluctant to return to the old 
method of fine collecting. 


A story that is a breeder of nightmares comes 
from our editor who was confronted with a liter- 
ary problem by a sixth grade teacher who had 
given her class the Stanford achievement tests. 
One boy, considered by the teacher to have a 
very low I.Q., having failed on most of the tests, 
wrote the section on literature at the eleventh 
grade level. 
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In consultation, the boy frankly admitted that 
he had never read a book. He had gained his 
eleventh grade literary level through the classic 
comics. 

* « «€ 


William. Webb, librarian of Flint Public Li- 
brary, is given recognition in the Preface of Carl 
Crow’s—The City of Flint Grows Up. Bill, in ad- 
dition to being a librarian, is apparently an his- 
torian. He is, likewise, a member of the Veteran 
Motor Car Club of America. 


* * * 


The members of the Lapeer Public Library 
Board entertained the members of the Lapeer 
County Board at a luncheon on September 19. 
Four members of the Almont, Michigan, Library 
Board were also present. After the luncheon, the 
three boards were the guests of the Kiwanis Club 
of Lapeer at a program at which Eudocia Strat- 
ton, of the State Library, spoke on library de- 
velopment in Michigan. 


* * 


Probably it shouldn’t be mentioned but the 
State Library has put its name on a list that 
highlights a novel the Detroit Public Library de- 
cided too inconsequential to buy. If you want the 
pros and cons of the value of the book, we sug- 
gest you write William H. Keller (pro) and Alma 
Josenhans (con). Both are at the Detroit Public 
Library. 

* * * 


A quarterly doesn’t lend itself to a good gossip 
column but now and then we get an advance tip 
that may still be news by the time the magazine 
appears. We feel relatively sure that you may 
not know that the Bud Wagenvoords are looking 
forward to their first postwar baby. First post- 
war project we've heard of actually getting under 
way! 

* * * 


Jane L. Hicks, librarian at Dearborn High 
School, is teaching Spanish full time this year. 


* * * 


Mary E. Griffin, formerly a member of the 
London, Ontario, public library staff and lec- 
turer in library science at Brescia Hall, the Uni- 
versity of Western Ontario, has been appointed 
reference librarian at Marygrove College, Detroit. 
Miss Griffin is a graduate of Brescia Hall and 
holds the degree of bachelor of library science 
from the University of Toronto. 


* * * 


Mrs. Goldie Tilman Nott, librarian of th 
Greenville School Public Library, was, for th 
year 1945, secretary of the Library Section of the 
M.E.A. district 4. She spoke at the district mee. 
ing in Grand Rapids, October 26, on the need 
for recruiting students for the library profession, 

* * * 


Having just returned from three years of sen. 
ice in the Army, Donald Monroe, formerly of the 
Hamtramck Public Library, is now in the Tech 
nology Department of the Detroit Public Libran 

* * * 


We should like to nominate as the Association’ 
best reporter, Leone Hoffman, librarian of th 
Jackson High School Library. If it hadn’t been 
for Miss Hoffman, there wouldn’t be any column. 
George Gilfillan, being an accomplished colump. 
ist, had assembled most of the items. With our 
scissors, Scotch tape, and our secretary, we find 
column writing a pleasure. 

* * . * 


Editor's Note: Gratitude and many thank 
are due George Gilfillan for his splendid work 
in organizing and promoting this column. Wi 
regret George’s columnar demise while we e- 
press hope that Ernie will prove equally adepi 
at news gathering and phrase turning. 

* * * 


Fellowships and Scholarships 


The Graduate Library School of the Universit 
of Chicago has announced three fellowships oi | 
$1200 each for graduate study in librarianship § 
during the 1946-47 academic year, and sever } 
tuition scholarships. These are outright awards 


The fellowship grants are available to stu 
dents in the A.M. and Ph.D. programs. The te 
quirements for advanced study include colleg 
graduation, library school education, and libran 
experience. Application for graduate fellowships 
and scholarships must be made by March I), 
1946. 

The scholarship grants are available (a) t 
students in the graduate programs, (b) students 
in the one-year program leading to the B.LS 
degree, who have four years of college credit. 
and (c) students in the three-year subject and 
professional program leading to the B.L.S. de 
gree, who have two years of college credit. 4p 
plications for scholarships in the Bachelor 6 
Library Science courses should be filed by June 
15, 1946. 

Forms for applying for awards may be ob 


(Continued on next page) 
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Teen Age Book Show 


The Teen Age Book Show, sponsored na- 
tionally by Pocket BOOKS, Inc. and fea- 
tured recently by the Detroit Public Library, 
attracted hundreds of visitors, as did the 
auxiliary exhibits in the Detroit branch li- 
braries. During the week, Louis Untermeyer 
spoke to the young people in the high 
schools, addressing four assemblies daily. 
The film, /t’s All Yours, starring Ralph Bel- 
lamy and depicting the pleasures and bene- 
fits of reading, was also shown at the as- 
semblies. 

About 20,000 copies of the attractive book- 
let, Read Today—Star Tomorrow, prepared 
by Mary Gould Davis, Saturday Review of 
Literature, have been distributed to Book 
Show visitors and to many who have come 
to the library since as a result of the stimula- 
tion given by the show. 

Detroit was one of the test cities for the 
Teen Age Book Show which has now proved 
well worthwhile in five cities and is ready 
for general distribution. Pocket BOOKS, 
Inc. will furnish the exhibit backgrounds, 
the film, and the booklets, to any organiza- 
tion which will project the show throughout 
the community. 

For details write to Miss Martha Huddle- 
ston, Pocket BOOKS, Inc., 1230 Sixth Ave., 
New York 20, N.Y. 


Scholarships 


(Continued from Page 14) 


tained by writing to the Dean, Graduate Library 
School, University of Chicago, Chicago 37. 

Several scholarships and assistantships will be 
available for graduate students in Library Science 
at the University of Illinois. Applications should 
be addressed to R. B. Downs, Director, University 
of Illinois Library School, Urbana, Illinois. 


The Katherine L. Sharp Scholarship provides 
a stipend of $300 for the year and exemption 
irom tuition fees. Applications for this scholar- 


‘hip should be filed no later than February 15, 
1946, 


Assistantships in the University libraries will 
be available to graduate students. Applications 
should be filed as soon as possible and no later 
than May 1, 1946. 


December, 1945 


Trustees Will Be Honored 


The nominations for citation of Trustees 
must be in not later than March 1, 1946 
and preferably earlier. Mrs. Philip Sidney 
Smith, chairman of the A.L.A. Jury on 
Citation of ‘Trustees, announces that the 
committee wishes recommendations for cita- 
tion for the year 1945-46. These recommen- 
dations, with supporting evidence, should be 
sent to Jury on Citation of Trustees, A.L.A. 
Headquarters, 520 North Michigan Avenue, 
Chicago (11), Illinois. 

After a trial period of three years, the 
A.L.A. Council at its meeting on October 
13, 1944 unanimously voted to continue the 
annual citations. 


Those who may send in names to be con- 
sidered are: library boards, individual li- 
brary trustees, state library extension agen- 
cies, state library associations or the A.L.A. 
Trustees Division. 

The work of trustees of large and small 
libraries in state and national library activi- 
ties as well as service to the local library are 
given equal study and consideration. 

The only limitation put upon nomina- 
tions is that each trustee must be in actual 
service at least part of the calendar year 
preceding the conference at which awards 
are made. 

Since the first citations were presented at 
the Boston conference in 1942, two have 
been awarded each year. In 1945 Mrs. A. W. 
Errett Jr. of Kewanee, Illinois and M. M. 
Harris of San Antonio, Texas were cited for 
their meritorious service as trustees. 





State N.R.O. Committee 

All activities of the A.L.A. National Rela- 
tions Office will be carried on through state 
units. In Michigan the committee will be 
chaired by Charles M. Mohrhardt, of the De- 
troit Public Library. Other members of the 
local committee are now being appointed by 
Adeline Cooke, president of M.L.A. 














Laura 


Bannon, ‘ 
Deming, Mrs. Therese 


Friskey, Mrs. Margaret 
Henry, Mrs. Marguerite 
Lindman, Mrs. Maj Jan 


Morgenstern, Elizabeth 
Nelson, Mary Jarman 
Nida, William Lewis 


Ritter, Mathilde 


AWS BOOKS 


on The 


Rue List for Primary Grades 


. MANUELA’S BIRTHDAY 
. LITTLE EAGLE (0.P. = A ag 


INDIANS IN WINTER 
RED PEOPLE OF THE WOODED 
COUNTRY 


. SURPRISE ON WHEELS 
. AUNO AND TAUNO 


FLICKA RICKA DICKA AND 
THE DOTTED DRESSES 

FLICKA RICKA DICKA AND 

THE THREE KITTENS 

SNIPP SNAPP SNURR AND 
THE BUTTERED BREAD 

SNIPP SNAPP SNURR AND 
THE YELLOW SLED 

SNIPP SNAPP SNURR AND 
THE RED SHOES 


- THE LITTLE GARDENERS 
- FUN WITH MUSIC 
. THE TREE BOYS 


FLEETFOOT THE CAVE BOY 
- IN THE MOUSE’S HOUSE 


A. Ww. Co. Books on 


The Rue List for Intermediate Grades 


Bowman, James Cloyd 

Brock, Emma 

Cannon, James L. ‘ 

Deming, Mrs. Therese 

Fed’l Writers Project, New York 


Jones, Viola 

Kelly, Raymond 
Kristoffersen, Eva M. . 
Lee, Mrs. Melicent H. 


Mabry, Caroline 
Nida, William Lewis 


Peck, Anne Merriman 


Pelzel, Helene 
Reely-Randall 
Ratzesberger, Anna 


. TALES FROM A FINNISH TUPA 
- HIGH IN THE MOUNTAINS 

- HOOFBEATS 

- INDIANS OF THE PUEBLOS 

. BIRDS OF THE WORLD 


WHO’S WHO IN THE Z00 
REPTILES AND AMPHIBIANS 


. PETER AND GRETCHEN 

. 0-GO THE BEAVER 

- HANS CHRISTIAN OF ELSINORE 
. MARCOS, A MOUNTAIN BOY 


OF MEXICO 


. OVER THE CASTLE WALLS 
. INVENTIONS AND DISCOVERIES 


OF ANCIENT TIMES 


. YOUNG AMERICANS FROM 
MANY LANDS 


a 


. NANKA OF OLD BOHEMIA 
. THROUGH GOLDEN WINDOWS 
. CAMEL BELLS (0.P. for duration) 


2.50 
2.00 
1.50 
1.50 
1.75 
2.00 
2.25 
1.50 
1.50 
2.00 


1.50 
1.00 


1.25 


2.00 
2.00 
2.00 
2.00 


ALBERT WHITMAN & COMPANY 


560 West Lake Street 


Chicago 6, Illinois 
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Membership Dues—1946 


As a consequence of a study made by the 
Dues Committee during 1945, the following 
schedule of dues was presented to the mem- 
bership at the business meeting of the ‘an- 
nual conference on October 19, 1945. By a 
majority vote of those present, this amend- 
ment to the By-laws, Article I, was made. 
Dues are now as follows: 


PERSONAL-—Salary Schedule Dues 
Se ON ET ow se ccc ees $1.00 
BOOP Ge Oe 6 oe lbesmaseds 2.00 
POG Cr BOO aco ele eeeesis 3.00 
WAG GI oso sirens slaw cierens 4.00 
SOO A QUEE 2... 0.6.5 occ cscivnens 5.00 
Those not in full time library 
work, or who are trustees ...... 1.00 


INSTITUTIONAL—Income Schedule 


$ 5,000 and under .............. 2.50 
5600 em 10008 ............... RB 
10,001 co 50,000 ............... 7.50 
Se CE GUE o 5s wwe ce ckawes 10.00 
Non-library groups ............. 2.50 





Library Supplies 
Library Furniture 


Manufactured and 


supplied by 


| 


GAYLORD BROS., INC. 
Syracuse 1, N. Y. 








LINGUAPHONE ROOMS 
IN PUBLIC LIBRARIES 


To bring the people of the community and the library 
into closer and dynamic relationship, many public 
libraries throughout the country are opening Lingua- 
phone Rooms. 

Here card holders, singly or in groups, pursue the study 
of languages by the most approved modern method, by 
listening to the voices of native teachers as recorded 


in the 
LINGUAPHONE 

Conversational Courses in 29 world-languages 
To open a Linguaphone Room is simple and inexpen- 
sive. It consists merely of sets of Linguaphone records 
in the languages desired, with the appropriate text 
books, All Linguaphone records may be played on any 
standard phonograph. 
The educational value of Linguaphone Conversational 
Language courses is confirmed by the fact that more 
than 14,000 schools, colleges, seminaries and other 
institutions use Linguaphone sets in connection with 
their language courses. 





Li ph L ge Courses 
Spanish Russian Chinese Hebrew 
Portuguese Polish Japanese Syriac 
French Czech Persian Afrikaans 
German. Swedish Arabic Efik 
Italian Norwegian Hindustani Hausa 
Dutch Finnish Bengali Esperanto 
Irish English* Malay Latin 
Greek 


* British and American pronunciation 
Send for FREE Book 


LINGUAPHONE INSTITUTE 


90 RCA Building Rockefeller Plaza New York 20, N.Y. 








CLASS “A” QUALITY 


Library Bound Books 
and 
Rebinding 


Our new Fall Juvenile Catalog of 
BOOKS FOR-BOYS AND GIRLS is 
now ready .. . write for a copy. 


EDWIN ALLEN COMPANY 


1100 S. WABASH CHICAGO 5, ILL. 
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Introducing .... 
New 


‘9 Improved 
Line of 
LIFE-TIME 
Bound 


“‘CELLO-BUCK”’ 


PRIMERS and PFADERS 





Now available with reinforced flat 
spine imprinted with title in gold. 
66c each 
Uniform space provided at base of spine 
for insertion of library identification marks 
or figures. All Readers contain delightful 
reading matter and pictures in color and 
black-and-white for the Beginner. Listed 
below are just a few of 101 titles avail- 
able in Follett’s life-time CELLO-BUCK 


line. 


ALL DAY LONG—Ayer 

BEFORE WINKY—Quinlan 

COME AND PLAY—Smith & H. 

HENRY AND THE GARDEN—Tippett 

IN CAME PINKY—Gates 

LITTLE WHITE RABBIT—Osswald & R. 
PLAYING WITH PETS—Pennell & C. 
RIDES & SLIDES—O'Donnell! & C. 
TRAILS IN THE WOODS—Gates, L. & E. 
WIDE ROAD, THE—Heffernan & H. 
Catalog and Complete List of Follett’s CELLO- 
BUCK Books Furnished FREE upon request. 


waex® Bobladt ce 


1255 So. Wabash Ave., Chicago 5 
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Nominating Committee—1946 
Helen S. Cooper, Public Library, Flint, 
chairman 
District 1: Jeanne Griffin, Public Library, 
Kalamazoo 
District 2: Samuel McAllister, University of 
Michigan Library, Ann Arbor 
District 3: Helen S. Cooper 
District 4: Mrs. Clemence E. Parks, Hackley 
Public Library, Muskegon 
District 5: Mrs. Beulah Isles Bock. Public 
Library, Lansing 
District 6: Mrs. Jean Hopson, Public Li- 
brary, Gladwin 
District 7: Lydia Koebbe, Carnegie Public 
Library, Stambaugh 
Members-at-large: 
Katherine Harris, Public Library, Detroit 
Leila M. Wilcox, Public Library, Port 
Huron 
The above committee has been appointed 
by Adeline Cooke, president, in accordance 
with the provisions of the M.L.A. consti- 
tution. The committee will welcome sug- 
gestions for nominations from members of 
the Association. 


Library Planning 
(Continued from page 5) 
compass, travel paths of the sun and their 
control, prevailing winds, traffic approach to 
the site, smoke abatement, neighborhood 
character, proximity to other public build. 
ings, need for multiple use of parts of the 
building, and many others, among them the 
very important one of the stature of the 
building committee. These active agents 
will shape the architecture of the building. 
It is here for the first time that architectural 
design crystallizes. For the architect it is a 
period of interpretation, where the quality 
of his creation will depend upon his faculty 
of objectivity. If he is emotionally aware of 
the spiritual requirements over and above 
the purely material functions, the resulting 
architecture will transcend stylistic compro- 

mises or antiseptic boxes. 

An analysis of the shortcomings of past 
library planning and design, brings out some 
obvious facts; more light, more mobility, more 
flexibility, more air, more comfort to the read- 
er, and more convenience for the staff; less 
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cube foot costs, less maintenance, less pro- 
jected ornamentation to gather dust, less 
window decoration to control light from the 
sunny sides, less monumental halls, less over- 
sized lobbies, less architectural forms that pre- 
clude adequate lighting from without, and 
finally less influence by outmoded patterns. 

What the exterior of the building shouid 
look like is contained within the foregone 
analysis. It should be an outgrowth of the 
plan function, with the inspired spiritual 
qualities that only a courageous architect 
can breathe into it. The responsibility placed 
upon an architect, not only to organize 
space efficiently and enclose it persuasively, 
but also to provide for so many mechanical 
activities in addition to the human ones, 
becomes an insuperable burden, when he is 
asked to use Outworn style patterns. 

The time when any old building would do 
for the modern library plant is definitely 
past. Who can deny that fact in the light of 
our present-day scientific advancement and 
grown-up architecture? I am sure that if the 
budget is too small to consider a new full- 
size building, then a partial start on a sim- 
ply wrought flexible building would be the 
wiser thing to do. The utility and ease of 
administration and maintenance compared 
lo perpetual maintenance and compromise 
planning should be a strong factor in resist- 
ing any proposed use of half-dead buildings. 
| say half-dead because apparently the rea- 
son for changing an old building to a library 
is that its previous use or, as we know it, 
its usable life has ended and it now has but 
alittle physical life lett. 

We have observed that contemporary ar- 


chitecture can be explained in terms of * 


functions or of sociological patterns, by well 
learned critics. True, but it is only an intel- 
lectual answer without an understanding of 
the quality of feeling which underlies our 
contemporary architecture. Professional peo- 
ple are capable of following complex scien- 
tic development patterns and researches 
but are lost when they are faced with ex- 
pressing themselves concerning new artistic 
means. They find themselves with nothing 
to hang to. ‘They are disintegrated people, 
their thinking and feeling have been separ- 
ated; it is an ill of the industrial evolution 
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for the past century. Individual examples 
of the fully integrated man during the past 
half-century reveal that great men were 
always contemporary and did not expect or 
desire the plaudits and memorials bestowed 
upon them later. 

It is a curious paradox that in our period 
feeling has become more difficult than think- 
ing. Many people today refuse to under- 
stand modern art as a reflection of the true 
being of our day. Science too, insofar as it 
explores the unknown or anticipates the 
future, will speak for us in later generations, 
when the nightmare of the present world has 
faded away. It is the day of the second- 
handers, a tenacious type of reality which 
opposes the methods of approach which pre- 
vail in the creative researches of our time. 
The indications of its existence can be seen 
in the escape into the juvenile and emo- 
tional of the advertising field, popular 
music, industrial labor, political promises, 
and the growing acceptance of people that 
the government owes them a living. 

In his book, Space, Time and Architecture 
(Harvard Univ. Press, 1941), Sigfried 
Giedion states: “The single man must be inte- 
grated in his inner nature without being 
brutalized, so that his emotional and intellec- 
tual outlets will no longer be divorced by an 
insuperable difference of level.” 

‘To humanize—that is, to reabsorb emotion- 
ally—what has been created by the spirit 
should become the outstanding task of our 
postwar civilization. 

Many manifestations of a possible solutior 
to this menace in our age are showing up in 
a certain affinity in methods of approach, in 
fields developed independently and yet ex- 
hibiting an affinity between their methods of 
thinking and of feeling. 

You may wonder what significance the in- 
tegrated man has in this discussion of archi- 
tecture—it is quite relevant to progressive 
architecture as it is to all science, literature, 
music, and the allied arts. ‘The unsubmis- 
sive man stands in the opening chapter ol 
every great legend in the history of man- 
kind. The great creators stood alone against 
the mass of the men of their time. Every 
great new thought was opposed, inventions 
foolish, air- 


denounced, motors considered 
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planes impossible. | wonder if men today 
realize that the atomic bomb would have 
been subjected to the very worst kind of in- 
credulance had its multiple billion dollar 
debut been denied and its struggle pro- 
longed. 

Are we on the verge of acceptance of 
genius? Are we ready to accept progressive 
architecture upon its own merits? Has the 
integrated man leveled his thinking and 
feeling to the point where he feels himself 
qualified to judge the new architecture? 
These are the turn in the road questions of a 
new era. 

It may thus be argued that scientific and 
technological activity during the last half 
century has affected architecture in several 
ways. The materials and methods of con- 
struction have changed in type, quality, and 
number. The purposes and aims for which 
buildings were built have been altered and 
augmented, principally to meet the demands 
of accelerated living. 

These two changes have proceeded hand 

in hand at times, but more often the tech- 
nological cycle has forced them out of step 
and time lags have resulted. When the first 
rush has satisfied a-new demand, a result- 
ing undesirable condition is often exposed. 
lake for example early insulation methods 
which only served to condense the moisture 
within the wall structure; take air cooling 
which only served to condense unpleasant 
odors; extensive utility expansion to relieve 
the housing congestion; elevators to intensi- 
fy land use. 
A corrective or palliative technology is 
then introduced; auditoriums are ventilated 
and even supplied with voice amplifiers, 
storm water sewers are built to collect water 
off the developed land, and super traffic 
parkways are built to take the congested 
people away from their multiple-storied 
living. 

Finally human values are rediscovered. 
The auditorium is moved into the home by 
means of radio and television. The great 
congested city has less and less attraction 
and people are on the move away from the 
center to the periphery where neighborhood 
units are self-contained. The center of the 
city is being dehumanized by natural trends. 
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Inevitably, lags will occur in the avajh 
ability of materials and methods. As an jp 
surance against them, however, we must note 
the swifter mobility of ideas and, perhaps 
even more important, the group of archp 
tects who look upon their profession pr 
marily as social rather than aesthetic; who 
are more interested in achieving somethi 
that will serve humanity better, rather thap 
swooning with their fellows over the lates 
refinement of the classic molding a colleague 
has used in the central bank building. 

The 100 steps that take a_ prospective 
reader from the sidewalk to the main read 
ing room in the New York central librayy, 
do give the building a seat to sit upon. The 
New York Central Railway Terminal Builé 
ing apologizes for its honest steel with @ 
seventeenth century, gilt French roof; the 
beautifully attenuated steel centering of the 
dome during the construction stage of the 
Cathedral of St. John the Divine has beep 
hidden under a stone bulge. 

I hope my explanations of the deeper 
spiritual significance of progressive architeé 
ture will cause you to respect the sincerity 
of the small group of pioneer architects 
who give a part of themselves to each of 
their creations. Even the smallest building 
should be worth doing well, if at all. 

The visual impact of a library’s design of 
the observer is an important consideration 
The library is frequently a memorial, bit 
it should never have the dead ostentation@l 
a monument. Let each part of the building 
develop its own natural openings to bate 
the interior with an even glow of light@ 
sufficient intensity. Let the surfaces be sii 
ple and pleasant, softly textured, well com 
posed, with the openings wide, clear, and 
inviting. Let the exterior flow into the 
terior and the interior perhaps flow out @ 
pleasant garden reading. No pompéls 
heaviness nor effeminate artificial charms 
The solution should weld the outlined pit 
cepts of library design with creative image 
nation and thus integrate them into a single 
design reflecting the true character of thé 
real library in a manner simple, direct, amd 
modest. I am sure that you will then have 
a library which will be as attractive as it 
will be contemporary. 
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